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With  vvond'ring  awe  the  wise  men  saw 
The  star  in  heaven  springing, 

And  with  delight,  in  peaceful  night, 
They  heard  the  angels  singing. 

Hosanna,  Hosanna,  Hosanna  to  His  name! 

By  hght  of  star  they  traveled  far, 
To  seek  the  lowly  manger; 

A  humble  bed  where-in  was  laid 
The  v/ondrous  little  stranger. 

Hosanna,  Hosanna,  Hosanna  to  His  name  I 

And  still  is  found,  the  world  around, 
The  old  and  hallowed  story; 

And  still  is  sung,  in  ev'ry  tongue. 
The  angels'  song  of  glory. 

Hosanna,  Hosanna,  Hosanna  to  His  name  I 

The  heav'niy  star  its  rays  afar 
On  ev'ry  land  is  throwing. 

And  shall  not  cease  till  holy  peace 
I'n  all  the  earth  is  glowing. 

Hosanna,  Hosanna,  Hosanna  to  His  name! 
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npHE  old  Chinese  proverb,  "One  picture  is 
worth  10,000  words,"  is  especially  true 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  deaf  child 
sees  as  much  as  the  hearing  child.  Yet  the 
deaf  child  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  his 
hearing  brother  who  understands  the  ordinary 
things  of  life  through  listening  to  his  elders 
discuss  them,  and  later  by  talking  about  them 
with  his  playmates. 

Thus,  visual  education  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  deaf  have  diffi- 
culty in  associating  visual  images  with  verbal 
symbols.  By  verbalism  we  mean  the  memo- 
rizing of  words,  rather  than  the  mastering 
of  ideas.  Very  often  the  teacher  is  not  a 
master  of  the  subject  taught,  and  i3  depen- 
dent, to  a  large  exient,  upon  the  textbook  he 
uses.  In  many  cas^s  this  cau:c3  the  failure 
to  make  organized  subject-matter  meaningful 
to  the  pupils.  This  is  very  rerious,  and  can 
be  remedied  by  the  Uf,e  of  visual  instruction 
as  a  teaching  aid  which  makes  learning  more 
effective. 

Long  ago  the  ccmmercial  world  discovered 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  and  universal 
means  of  appeal  was  through  pictures,  charts, 
and  diagrams.  Through  continued  and  care- 
fully studied  experience,  advertising  experts 
have  learned  that  pictures  and  diagrams  pay. 
They  have  learned  that  it  is  esr.ential  to  re- 
duce the  reading  material  to  a  minimum; 
that  pictures  attract  attention  where  printed 
words   do  not. 


Broadly  speaking,  visual  instruction  is  not 
a  separate  subject  nor  even  a  new  procedure 
in  the  teaching  process.  It  is  merely  a  means 
to  an  end.  Visual  instruction  simply  means 
the  presentation  of  knowledge  to  be  gained 
through  the  "seeing  experience."  The  "see- 
ing experience"  has  always  been  man's  sim- 
plest and  most  natural  means  of  gaining  in- 
formation. Objects,  pictured  illustrations,, 
maps,  and  charts,  have  played  an  important 
part  and  are  considered  by  progressive  teachers 
as   not   only   valuable   but   also  indispensable. 

The  scope  of  visual  education  is  not  con- 
fined m.ercly  to  the  showing  of  motion  pictures 
and  slides  in  the  schools.  It  includes  many 
types  of  concrete  and  objective  instruction, 
which  may  be  classified  into  distinct  divisions. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  field  of  projection 
apparatus,  for  the  exhibition  cf  still  or  moving 
picturos,  eithsr  on  glass  or  film.  It  includes 
also  the  opaque  projectsr  or  reflectoscope 
v.'hich  is  designed  to  magnify  and  reflect  pic- 
ture postcards,  mounted  photographs,  and 
other   pictorial  materials. 

The  second  division  might  be  called  the 
no."i-projection  group,  v/hich  requires  no  speci- 
fic apparatus  or  screen  projection,  but  which 
is  al' o  extremsly  helpful  in  securing  correct 
sense  impressions  through  the  eye.  In  this 
group  must  be  placed  museums  where  actual 
objects,  specimens  or  models  of  various  com- 
mercial, artistic,  historic,  or  scientific  progress 
are  displayed.  Another  non-projection  type 
includes  the  diamat  c  visual  aids,  such  as  the 
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play,  the  pageant,  the  pantomine,  the  tableau, 
and  the  marionette  or  puppet  show.  All  these 
appeal  primarily  to  the  eye;  all  have  definite 
educational  values. 

There  are  numerous  graphical  and  charto- 
graphical  visual  aids,  which  we  have  probably 
been  using  for  years  without  realizing  their 
complete  relationship  to  mental  development. 
These  include  maps,  charts,  globes,  posters,  and 
graphs,  both  home-made  and  commercial.  All 
are  designed  to  visualize  and  vitalize  difficult 
parts  of  geography,  history,  literature,  primary 
reading,  physiology  and  many  other  branches 
oi  study. 

A  visual  aid,  properly  and  intelligently 
used,    has    the    following  results: 

1 .  It  opens  the  distant  or  unknown  parts 
of  the  earth  to  the  child. 

2.  There  is  a  greater  amount  learned  with 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  learner. 

3.  More  of  it  is  retained  after  the  lapse  of 
a  period   of  time. 

4.  There  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
"repeaters'"   to   be  taught  again. 

5.  There  is  a  saving  in  the  school  life  of 
the  pupil   whose   failures  are  reduced. 

Visual  aids   are   also  effective: 

1.  In    arousing    and    sustaining  interest. 

2.  In  improving  quality  and  quantity  of 
reading. 

3.  In  stimulating  self-activities  and  origi- 
nality. 

4.  In  developing  a  greater  desire  and  ability 
to  discuss  iubjects  and  write  about  them. 

5.  In  increasing  the  richness,  accuracy,  and 
meaning!  ulness  of  experience  and  im- 
agery. 

6.  In  aiding  the  student  to  correlate  features 
of  the  lesson  with  personal  experiences 
and    ccmmun.ty  conditions. 

7.  In  showing  a  marked  improvement  in 
range  and  accuracy  of  vocabulary. 

8.  In  showing  an  ability  to  concentrate  on 
mental  activities,  and  to  think  more  ac- 
curately. 

Everything  we  use  or  hope  to  possess  is 
being  made  desirable  to  us  through  pictures 
— pictures  that  tell  with  simplicity  in  a  mo- 
ment what  well-constructed  paragraphs  could 
never  tell.  The  scriptures  are  illustrated  with 
great  pictures;  Sunday  School  lessons  are 
made  more  real.  This  method  is  of  great 
religious  value,  and  teaching  is  made  easier 
because  children  respond  more  quickly. 

Pictures  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing and  establishing  an  ideal.  An  example 
may  help  to  illustrate  this  point.  Suppose  it 
is  desired  to  develop  the  idea  of  the  Holstein 
type  of  cattle  in  the  pupil's  mind.  While 
there  may  be  a  large  number  of  good  Holstein 
cows  available  in  the  community,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  one  that  could  be  called  an 
ideal.  A  good  picture  of  the  grand  champion 
cow  at  the  national  dairy  show  would  be  con- 
sidered a  close  approach  to  the  id^il.  This 


ideal  the  pupil  will  retain  and  use  as  a  basis 
of    comparison    when    viewing   live  cows. 

Another  vital  part  of  visual  instruction 
is  the  field  trip  which  includes  the  range  of 
industries,  occupations,  civic  activities,  plant 
and  animal  life,  the  earth  and  the  sky.  I 
can  recall  that  while  I  was  a  pupil  at  the 
North  Dakota  School,  my  teachers  took  my 
classmates  and  me  to  the  roundhouse,  the 
greenhouse,  the  creamery,  the  telephone  com- 
pany, the  fields,  and  other  places  of  educa- 
tional value.  "I  hose  were  delightful  moments 
and  I  feel  that  the  time  spent  m  visiting  such 
places  was   well   worth  while. 

The  deaf  child  will  have  important  prob- 
lems that  he  must  meet  sooner  or  later  in 
life.  Tkese  concern  family  life,  sex  patho- 
logy, and  sex  hygiene.  Very  little  sex  instruc- 
tion IS  given  in  our  schools.  The  deaf  child 
of  hearing  parents  is  often  left  to  himself 
to  find  out  what  he  can  about  himself,  be- 
cause parents  find  it  diflicult  to  impart  vital 
facts  to  their  deaf  child,  and  keep  postpon- 
ing the  matter  until  the  child  receives  infor- 
mation from  unreliable  sources.  The  state 
schools  should  assume  the  responsibility.  In- 
struction may  be  simplified  by  using  educa- 
tional films  sponsored  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  In  this  way  the  deaf  child  will  have 
a  proper  attitude  toward  sex  relationship  and 
sex  hygiene. 

No  school  for  the  deaf  is  really  complete 
without  a  visual  education  department.  The 
need  of  such  a  department  is  great.  If  a 
school  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  necessary 
equipment,  a  visual  education  department  can 
be  started  by  mounting  pictures  from  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  and  rotogra- 
vures; by  collecting  picture  and  post-cards, 
specimens,  and  magazines  from  friends  who 
will  be  glad  to  give  them  away;  by  starting 
a  picture  and  pamiphlet  file;  by  securing  maps, 
diagrams,    and  charts. 

Later  on  when  the  funds  are  available,  a 
good  stereopticon  which  will  last  for  years, 
can  be  bought  for  ^70.  It  is  well  worth  the 
additional  expense  to  purchase  a  combined 
stereopticon  and  o.paque  projector.  A  still 
film  projector  can  be  purchased  for  ^60  and 
upward.  The  next  step  would  be  to  purchase 
a  16  mm.  movie  projector  for  about  ^150. 
The  films  may  be  secured  from  commercial 
houses  for  the  cost  of  transportation.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  many  State 
Universities  furnish  films  to  educational  insti- 
tutions  at   small   cost   for  transportation. 

The  Hartford  School  has  an  excellent  vis- 
ual education  department.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  observing  the  work  done  in  their 
department.  A  day  or  two  before  the  films 
are  shown  to  a  class,  the  teacher  makes  an 
appointment  with  the  visual  education  instruc- 
tor. On  the  day  of  the  appointment  the 
teacher  brings  his  class  into  the  department. 
He  stands  by  a  lamp  on  one  side  of  the 
screen.  When  still  films  are  shown  the  teach- 
er waits  until  the  pupils  have  taken  a  good 
look  at  the  picture,  and  then  he  starts  to  bring 
the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  important 
(Please  turn  to  page  twelve.) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


When   the   ground   has   a   blanket   of  white, 
When  the  rosy  dawn  brings  the  light, 
When  all  hearts  are  filled  with  delight, 
That  means  'tis  Christmas. 

Tonight    visions   dance    in    the  heads 
Of    children    who're    tucked    into  beds, 
In  the  morning  there're  skates  and  sleds. 
That  means  'tis  Christmas. 

Long,   long   ago   happened   a   glorious  thing: 
Christ,    our    Saviour,    was   born    our  King. 
To   Him   above,   our   carols   we  sing. 
That  means  'tis  Christmas. 

— Wayne  Bassett. 


HOLIDAYS 

The  holidays  we  have  during  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Year  remind  me  of  the 
vacation  time  in  summer. 

I  still  remember  the  fine  time  I  had  last 
summer.  I  always  see  many  new  things  during 
vacat  on  time.  I  never  miis  a  circus  or  celebra- 
tion of  any  kind. — Homer  Wells. 


A  SURPRISE  VISIT 

My  sister,  Frances,  paid  me  a  surprise  visit 
early  in  November.  Frances  brought  me  a 
package  with  candy  and  apples  in  it.  Lhe  also 
took  me  to  town  where  I  had  an  excellent 
dinner. 

The  day  came  to  an  end  all  too  soon,  and 
my  sister  left  on  the  bus  for  Butte. 

— Elsie  Matkovic. 


A  BIRTHDAY 

Mrs.  Kirby  had  a  birthday  during  November. 
The  blind  girls  had  a  party  for  her. 

We  had  a  chocolate  cake  with  white  and 
red  frosting.  V^e  also  had  cool-aid  and  candy. 
We  played  games  and  listened  ;o  several  selec- 
tions on  the  radio. 

Our  party  lasted  until  ten  o'clock.  I  wish  we 
could  have  more  birthday  parties. 

— Agnes  Jensen. 


MAKING  A  COMPASS 

There  is  a  very  easy  way  to  make  an  inex- 
pensive compass.  Obtain  a  large  needle  and 
draw  it  along  one  side  of  a  magnet,  in  the 
same  direction  each  time.  Fill  a  bowl  or  cup 
half  full  of  water  and  place  a  small  round 
piece  of  cardboard  (a  milk  bottle  cap  will 
serve  very  well  for  this  purpose)  on  the  sur- 
face. Place  the  magnet  zed  needle  carefully 
on  the  floating  cap  without  getting  it  wet. 
If  everything  is  done  correctly  the  needle  and 
float  will  spin  around  in  the  water  and  the 
needle  will  point  to  the  north. — Bill  Maxwell. 


CHRISTMAS  ANTICIPATION 

I  am  very  anxious  for  Christmas  to  come. 
All  of  us  girls  feel  that  we  can  hardly  wait 
for  that  happy  time. 

Many  of  the  children  go  home  at  Christmas 
time,  but  those  of  us  who  stay  here  have  a  good 
time. 

When  we  go  to  the  gym,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
to  get  our  presents  our  most  vivid  anticipations 
ate  fulfilled. 

For  several  days  before  the  "great  day,"  the 
air  is  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  pine  trees  and 
firs.  One  can  also  smell  pop-corn  balls  being 
prepared.  There  is,  also,  the  pleasure  of 
wrapping  packages  in  brightly  colored  paper. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Christmas  is  my  favorite 
holiday. — Lelia  Jensen. 


OUR  VISIT  TO  HELENA 

Seven  of  the  blind  children  were  invited 
to  Helena  to  visit  the  Lions'  Club.  Margie, 
Harlene,  Mike,  Buddy,  Wayne,  Floyd,  and  I 
went.  Our  president,  Dr.  Griffin,  and  Miss 
Donnelly  took  us  in  their  cars. 

We  enjoyed  singing  and  playing  for  the 
club  members.  We  all  sang  "Stars  of  the 
Summer  Night."  Mike  gave  a  piano  solo  and 
the    orchestra    played    two  selections. 

Mr.  Callahan  demonstrated  the  work  with 
a  Braille  typewriter  and  the  slate  and  stylus. 
Mike  read  through  six  layers  of  cloth  without 
difficulty. 

Then  we  enjoyed  hearing  the  club  sing, 
"Hear  Those  Lions  Roar"  and  "Let  Me  Call 
You  Sweetheart." 

This  was  a  great  event  for  me  because  it 
was  my  first  visit  to  Helena. — Gertie  Fleming. 


THE  TWIN  CLIPPERS 

All  the  American  people  are  interested  in 
the  China  Clipper.  It  has  recently  finished 
its  second  flight  over  the  Pacific.  It  carries 
both  mail  and  passengers. 

A  sister  plane  is  being  built  called  the  Phili- 
pine  Clipper.  It  is  expected  to  take-off  from 
Alameda,  California,  when  the  China  Clipper 
comes  back. 

These  planes  expect  to  run  on  regular  sche- 
dules and  stop  at  all  our  Pacific  possessions 
of  importance.  The  eight  thousand-mile  route 
will  be  covered  in  five  days.  It  takes  steamers 
seventeen  days  to  make  the  journey. 

The  twenty-five  ton  planes  carry  twenty-one 
passengers  and  have  a  crew  of  nine  men.  On 
its  first  flight  with  mail  it  carried  almost  two 
tons   of  letters. 

There  are  to  be  several  of  these  planes  con- 
structed. Another  called  the  Hawaii  will  be 
ready  soon.  Imagine  reaching  Hawaii  from 
California  in   nine  hours. — Ruby  Girard. 
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ABOUT  CHEWING-GUM 

Americans  spend  fifty  million  dollars  a  year 
for  chewing-gum.  Yet  few  of  us  know  any- 
thing about  the  source  of  the  article  which 
keeps  our  jaws  going  industriously. 

Chewing-gum  is  made  from  chickle,  which 
comes  from  Mexico  and  the  Central  American 
countries.  It  is  the  pure  sap  of  the  potato 
tree,  which  grows  in  those  countries.  It  is 
imported  into  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
refined,  flavored,  sweetened  and  wrapped. 

The  sap  from  the  potato  tree  is  gathered  only 
during  the  rainy  season.  This  makes  collecting 
it  an  undesirable  task  to  be  engaged  in.  The 
natives  do  this  work  by  cutting  long  gashes  in 
the  trees  and  daily  scraping  out  the  sap  that 
has  become  hardened  by  contact  with  the  air. 

Chewing-gum  has  its  uses  in  exercising  the 
jaws,  and  some  say  that  it  helps  digestion, 
but  vigorous  or  continual  chewing  detracts 
from  one's  appearance. — Mike  Maloney. 


NEW  YEAR'S 

We  are  always  quite  gay  on  New  Year's  Day. 
Everyone,  it  seems,  is  telling  someone  else  the 
resolution  he  should  adopt  for  the  coming  year. 
The  suggestions,  of  course,  are  jokingly  given 
and  taken  good  naturedly. 

The  holidays  that  accompany  this  season 
of  the  year  help  in  no  small  way  to  make  us 
a  little  more  joyous.  We  find  the  days  of 
idleness  filled  with  skating  and  other  winter 
games. 

New  ways  of  welcoming  the  New  Year,  gener- 
ally by  a  loud  ncite,  are  always  invented. 
Rivalry  in  noise  making  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  or  maybe  I  should  say,  the  night. 

A  party  on  New  Year's  Eve  is  usually  a  part 
of  our  Holiday  activities.  It  is  on  this  occasion 
that  we  dance  later  than  at  any  other  party 
during  the  year. 

I  like  the  New  Year,  for  it  always  seems 
to  me  we  discard  our  old  clothing  and  put 
on  new   outfits. — Mell   Ray  Hoag. 


THE  PESTS 

I  am  a  little  house-fly,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  one  of  my  adventures.  I  hope 
you  enjoy  it  a,s  much  as  I  did. 

My  companions  are  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  our  family  name  is  Pest.  In  our 
neighborhood  lives  a  human  family  known  as 
the  Careless  People.  Not  long  ago,  this  very 
rich  family  gave  a  dinner-party.  There  were 
many  invited  guests,  but  we  were  among  the 
uninvited  ones.  We  went  anyway.  The  Care- 
less family  forgot  to  put  screens  on  their  din- 
ing-room windows,  and  in  flew  the  Pests. 

We  discovered  the  table  covered  with  some 
of  the  best  food  I've  ever  roamed  over.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  monoply  on 
the  potato  dish.  My  sister  found  a  dish  of 
salad,  and  one  of  my  brothers   took  up  his 
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new  residence  in  the  sugar-bowl.  When  des- 
sert was  served,  we  all  went  wild  over  the 
peach   whip   and  cake. 

The  Careless  family  and  their  guests  finally 
left  the  table,  remarking  that  they  had  never 
felt  better  in  their  lives.  We  also  left  happily, 
remembering  that  the  previous  house  in  which 
we  had  dined  was  quarantined  with  scarlet 
fever.  I'll  bet  the  Careless  family  won't  let 
US  in  any  more! — Margie  Howard. 


THE  PEACE  GARDEN 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
friends  for  a  long  time.  There  are  no  forts 
along  their  border  line  but  a  beautiful  garden 
has    been    built  instead. 

Henry  Moore,  A  Canadian  citizen,  had  the 
idea  of  building  this  strange  new  garden.  The 
Province  of  Manitoba  and  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  gave  over  2,200  acres  for  this  In- 
ternational Peace  Garden. 

Most  of  the  garden  is  natural.  Near  the 
boundary  line  the  garden  is  formal.  In  the 
center  of  this  formal  garden  is  a  Peace  Foun- 
tain. In  the  center  of  the  fountain,  a  globe 
of  the  world  turns  slowly.  There  will  also 
be  an  .Avenue  of  Peace  and  a  Peace  Tower. 
The  latter  will  stand  half  on  Canadian  soil 
and  half  on  American  soil. 

All  nations  are  interested  in  sending  plants 
to  grow  in  this  unusual  garden.  Tulips  have 
been  planted  which  Holland  sent  as  a  gift. 
Mexico  wishes  that  we  may  some  day  have 
such  a  memorial  on  the  border  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  set  aside  money  to 
pay  C.C.C.  workers  for  building  dams  and 
paths    for    the  garden. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  think  of  peace  be- 
tween two  neighboring  countries  for  over  a 
hundred   years. — Harlene  Totten. 

 0  

FUGITIVE 

I  will  forget  the  things  that  sting: 

The  lashing  look,   the  barbed  word. 
I  know  the  very  hands  that  fling 

The  stones  at  me  had  never  stirred 
To  anger  but  for  their  own  scars. 

They've  suffered  so,  that's  why  they  strike. 
I'll  keep  my  heart  among  the  stars 

Where  my  heart  flies  no  one  shall  learn. 
These  wounded  ones  I  must  not  be. 

For,  wounded,  I  might  strike  in  turn! 
So,  none  shall  hurt  me.    Far  and  free 
Where  my  heart  flies  no  one  shall  learn. 

— Selected. 

 -0  

Grasp  an  idea  and  work  it  out  to  a  con- 
clusion. That's  about  all  there  is  in  life  for 
any  of  us. — Selected. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


John  Hetland's  parents  and  his  sister  came 
to  see  him  on  the  Sunday  after  Thanksgiving. 
John  was  glad  to  see  them. 

Eugene  Malley  went  to  Butte  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  at  the  home  of  his  parents.  He 
has  not  yet  returned  to  school. 

■ — Dene  Duffy. 

A  Class  Journal 

We  went  for  a  walk  yesterday.  We  went 
to  town.    Ted  and  James  fell. 

We  went  to  a  store.  Miss  Serumgard  gave 
us  seme  pennies.  We  bought  some  candy  and 
gum.  We  went  to  anotheii-  store.  Miss 
Serumgard  bought  some  doughnuts.  We  caw 
a  dog  and  a  cat.    We  came  to  Echool. 

Miss  Serumgard  got  a  knife.  She  cut  the 
doughnuts.     We  ate  them.     They  were  good. 

I  found  a  comb. — Vernon  Hippe. 

I  saw  a  dog  yesterday. — Joe  Schwan. 

I  saw  a  deer  last  month. — -Harold  Johnson. 

I  lost  a  knif»  last  month. — Norman  Cutler. 

I  got  a  letter.     I  was  happy. 

— Delores  Boschee. 

I  saw  a  bear  at  home  last  week. 

—Michael  Ward. 

Irene  had  a  birthday.     I  whipped  her. 

— James  Trunkle. 

I  went  home  last  week.     I  ate  many  olives. 

— -Ted  Lane. 

I  fell  yesterday.  I  bumped  my  head.  I 
cried. — Irvin  Semingsen. 

I  got  a  box.  I  had  some  candy,  gum,  orange;, 
cookies  and  a  pear. — Jack  Hagerman. 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  brother.  He  sent  ten 
cents  to  me.     I  shall  buy  some  candy. 

— Reuben  Vassend. 
We  have  s  new  flag  m  our  school  rocm.  It 
is  pretty.     We  love  our  flag.    We  salute  it. 

—Bobby  Werth. 
One  day  it  snowed.     I  played  ou:  of  doors. 
I  made  snow  balls.    I  threw  them. — Julia  £abe. 
Miss  Lillard  had  some  candy.     We  ate  it. 

— Neal  Bertrund. 
One  night  we  went  to  supper.     The  lights 
went  off.    It  was  dark.     Richard  bit  his  finger. 
He  did  not  cry.     Aftei  av\hile  the  lights  came 
on  again  and  we  ate  our  supper. 

— Norman  Fuscn. 
I  went  to  Helena  October  18.  I  stayed  with 
my  cousins.  We  felt  an  earthquake.  We  were 
afraid  and  ran  out  of  doors.  We  slept  in  the 
car  that  night.  The  next  night  we  slept  in  a 
tent.     I  do  not  like  earthquakes. 

— Paul  Wickwire. 


A  bird  flew  on  my  bed  last  night.  Charles 
did  not  catch  it.  Mrs.  McCormick  caught  it 
th-s    morning. — Stuart  Bart. 


The  girls  went  to  town  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  boys  did  not  go  to  town. — Donald  Nelson. 

Victoria  got  a  box  of  candy,  apples  and 
cookies  from  her  mother  on  Wednesday.  She 
brought  it  to  school.     She  gave  us  cookies. 

— John  Farthing. 

Jack  got  a  box  from  his  mother.  He  got 
four  cars,  some  candy  and  some  gum. 

— Forrest  Grove. 

I  saw  Miss  Tyler  in  the  dining  room.  Vic- 
toria got  a  box  from  her  mother.  I  saw  a 
bird  on  Stuart's  bed. — Charles  Hamlin. 

Yesterday  was  Irene's  birthday.  Her  sister 
made  her  a  cake.  It  was  pretty.  She  gave 
us  some.     Her  mother  gave  her  a  doll. 

— Vivian  Miller. 

Miss  Tyler  and  I  went  to  school  yesterday 
afternoon.  She  got  a  letter  from  her  mother 
last  night. 

We  shall  eat  pie  at  noon. — Irene  Clark. 

We  went  to  a  party  in  the  gym  on  Thanks- 
giving. We  had  sandwiches,  cocoa  and  bana- 
nas. We  did  not  go  co  supper.  We  had 
lunch    in    tKc-    gym.      We    had   a   good  time. 

■ — -Victoria  Herbold. 

Eddie,  Forrest,  Milo,  and  I  played  hide-and- 
seek.  Mil©  was  it.  I  hid  behind  the  old  barrel. 
He  did  not  find  me.     I  got  in  "free". 

— Richard  McCarthy. 

Joe  Gill,  Richard  McCarthy,  Eddie  Lappin, 
and  Adele  Murdo  went  home  for  Thanksgiving. 
The  rest  of  my  class  went  to  Mrs.  Watts'  house 
to  a  party.  There  were  seven  boys  and  girls. 
\Ve  played  cards.  We  saw  Mrs.  Watts'  baby 
yawn.  He  is  a  cute  boy.  We  ate  fruit  salad, 
it  was  good.  We  thanked  her  for  inviting  us 
to  her  house.     We  had  a  good  time. 

— Theresa  Connors. 

Some  boys  and  girls  will  go  heme  on 
December  21st.  Some  of  us  boys  and  girls 
will  ride  on  the  bus.  We  are  happy  that 
Chrir/mas  is  coming.  We  thall  come  back 
to  school  on  December  29th.  We  hope  to 
have  a  good  time. — Joe  Gill. 

We  went  to  basketball  practice  in  the  gym 
last  Wednesday.  We  played.  We  liked 
basketball. — John  Fitzwilliams. 

Bill  went  ice  skating  last  Saturday.  I 
war^ted  to  go,  but  my  mother  said  I  could  not 
go.  He  stayed  a  long  time.  Mary  and  I 
went  to   bed. — Eddie  Lappin. 

My  brother  and  I  went  ice  skating  Saturday 
night.  I  saw  Eddie  Lappin's  brother  at  the 
pond.  My  brother  talked  to  him.  My  brother 
pushed  me.  I  slapped  him.  Eddie's  brother 
laughed   a:   him. — Adele  Mudro. 

Thursday  afternoon  Irene  and  I  went  tt 
Mrs.  Watts'  hou£#.  Mrs.  Watts  dressed  the 
baby.  Then  we  went  for  a  walk.  We  went 
in  a  store.    Irene  chose  pop-corn.    Mrs,  Wat^s 
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and  I  got  candy.  The  baby  cried.  He 
scratched  Mrs.  Watts.  We  went  to  Mrs. 
Barteau's  home.  She  gave  us  some  cake. 
Then  we  went  back  to  Mrs.  Watts'  and  played 
cards.  Then  we  looked  at  pictures.  After 
dinner  we  came  back  to  school  with  Mr.  Watts. 

— Frances  Kombol. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Thanksgiving  morning  we  had  a  program. 
We  ate  many  good  things  for  dinner.  That 
night  we  went  to  a  party.  We  had  bananas, 
sandwiches  and  cocoa.  The  little  boys  and 
girls  played  games.  The  big  girls  and  boys 
played  cards.  We  played  County-Morgue  with 
the  new  teachers  and  pupils.  When  the  little 
boys  and  girls  went  to  bed,  we  danced. 

— Gladys  Roose. 

SANTA  GLAUS 

Santa  Claus  is  a  man.  He  has  blue  eyes. 
One  time  at  home  I  went  to  town  a  few 
days  before  Christmas.  My  sistecs  said,  "Wc 
shall  see  Santa  Claus  when  we  go  to  town." 
Later  in  the  evening  my  brother  ran  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  see  Santa  Claus.  I 
said,  "Yes,"  so  he  took  me  to  see  him.  Santa 
Claus  asked  the  children  what  they  wanted  for 
Christmas.  I  told  my  sisters  I  saw  Santa 
Claus.    My  sisters  did  not  see  him.    I  was  -.orrv. 

— Lois  Barton. 


CLEANING  THE  SCHOOLROOM 

Glenn  erases  the  blackboard,  and  I  wash 
it  with  a  rag.  Then  we  sweep  the  schoolroom 
and  empty  the  wastebasket.  Lyle  and  Tom 
dust  the  desks  in  the  morning.- — Don  Dyrdahl. 

THE  THANKSGIVING  PARTY 

We  went  to  the  gym.  The  boys  passed  some 
sandwiches,  bananas  and  cocoa  to  us.  We 
thanked  them.  We  played  cards  in  the  gym. 
We  danced  with  the  girls.  W«  were  happy. 
We  had  a  good  time. — Glenn  Hendrickson. 

THANKSGIVING  PROGRAM 

We  went  to  the  chapel  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  We  made  the  church,  a  dutch  windmill 
scene,  ships,  cooking  food,  the  Indians,  turkey, 
and   some    Indians   with   bows  and  arrows. 

Mr.  Noble  signed  for  Mr.  McMillen.  Three 
boys  signed  a  song  for  the  blind  boys  and 
girls. — Eugene  Boggio. 

A  RABBIT  SUPPER 

Last  month  the  hunters  went  to  the  mountain. 
They  shot  six  rabbits.  The  hunters  brought 
them  to  us.  We  cleaned  and  cut  up  the  rabbits 
and  put  them  in  cold  water  in  the  pail.  The 
cook  fried  them  for  us. 

We  went  to  the  pond  Saturday  night.  We 
boys  made  a  fire.  Frank  Sullivan  passed  the 
rabbit  meat  to  us.  Joe  Gill  passed  sandwichej 
for  supper.  Joe  Gill  gave  us  crackers.  The 
boys  threw  ice  into  the  fire  and  the  fire  burned 
lower  until  it  was  gone.  We  went  back  to  school 
and  to  bed. — Grin  Miles. 


OUR  WALK 

Thanksgiving  morning  Miss  Sturdevant  went 
walking  with  Mercedes,  Florence,  Helen,  Opal, 
Ruby,  Gladys  and  me. 

We  saw  some  fish  in  Muskrat  Creek.  They 
were  under  the  bridge. 

We  walked  about  four  miles.  We  like  to  walk. 

We  came  back  then.  It  was  about  half  past 
twelve.- — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

A  WALK  TO  TOWN 

Saturday  mor*iing  the  big  girls  went  to  town 
with  Miss  Brones  and  bought  some  things.  We 
were  surprised  to  see  the  Christmas  boxes. 

We  saw  Tom  Mitchell  in  town.  We  walked 
toward  school  from  town.  Miss  Brones  gave 
us  seme  suckers  and  we  thanked  her  very 
much  for  them.    She  was  very  kind  to  us. 

— Alma  Clifton. 

MRS.  GRIFFIN'S  PARTY 

Mrs.  Griffin  invited  the  big  deaf  girls  to  her 
house.  We  went  about  three  o'clock.  We 
played  cards.  She  set  the  tables  and  served 
salad,  crackers  and  tea. 

Some  of  the  girls  helped  wash  the  dirhes 
for  Mrs.  Griffin. 

She  talked  with  the  girls.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  time. — Opal  Dickey. 

THE  SALE 

A  sale  was  held  in  the  office  last  Wednesday. 
The  pillow  cases,  scarves,  aprons,  and  other 
things  mad«  in  the  sewing  room  were  on  s.«le. 
AH  the  girls  went  to  see  the  sale  and  look 
at  the  pretty  things.  The  boys  did  not  go 
to  the  sale. 

Alma  bought  a  green  pillow  cover.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Watts  bought  some  of  the  pot  hold- 
ers, an  apron,  a  floor  mop  and  a  basket. 

— Nora  Caudill. 

THE  PICNIC 

We  went  on  a  picnic  Friday  morning. 
Ws  walked  to  Rock  Corner.  We  got  water  and 
wood.  Miss  Miller  made  a  fire.  Miss  Sturde- 
vant told  me  to  cook  the  beans.  I  watched 
them.  We  lined  up.  The  teachers  put  some 
beans,  hamburgers,  and  other  things  on  our 
plates.     We  thanked  them. 

We  heard  a  gun  shot.  We  saw  Mr.  S;arr 
and  Mr.  Noble  up  on  the  rock?.  Mr.  Starr 
took  a  pic:ure  of  us.     We  thanked  him. 

We  threw  our  dirty  plates  into  the  fire. 
We  climbed  among  the  rocks.- — Gladys  Henry. 


December  is  coming.  It  is  a  winter  month. 
It  will  be  very  cold.  Christmas  comes  on  Dec. 
25th.  It  is  Jesus'  birthday.  We  shall  have  a 
Christmas  program.  Many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  are  going  home  for  Christmas.  We  i.ia!' 
have  trees  in  this  school  and  a  tall  one  in  the 
gym.  The  girls  and  boys  who  stay  here  will 
receive  many  boxes.  I  hope  the  girls  and  boys 
wlil  have  a  good  time  on  Christmas  Day. 

Gallaudet  Day  will  be  Dec.  10th.  We  shall 
have   a   program. — Helen  Nash. 
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Last  Tuesday  afternoon  I  ran  to  the  shop 
and  asked  Mr.  Low  for  twenty-five  cents.  I 
gave  my  money  to  Mr.  Noble  and  told  him  to 
buy  a  rattle,  some  balloons  and  some  gum. 
He  went  to  Butte  with  Mr.  Starr.  He  gave  the 
things   he   bought   to  me. 

I  am  going  to  give  the  rattle  to  my  sister's 
baby  and  the  balloons  to  my  sister  for  their 
birthday  on  November  28th. — Robert  Rummell. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Joe's  team  and  Dale's 
team  played  basket  ball.  Joe's  team  won,  7 
to  6.  Frank's  team  and  Lyle's  team  played 
basket  ball.  Frank's  team  won  33  to  9.  We 
went  to  the  big  boys'  room.  Mr.  Low  told 
us  to  wash  at  5:45.    We  washed  our  faces. 

Last  night  we  went  to  the  study  hall.  Mr. 
Noble  told  us  to  be  quite  when  we  come  back 
because  the  ladies'  club  were  having  a  meeting 
in  the  parlor. — Fred  Lavoie. 

Last  Wednesday  some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
went  home  for  Thanksgiving.  Some  of  the 
boys  went  skating.    We  had  a  good  time. 

On  Thursday  we  went  to  the  chapel.  When 
the  program  was  over  some  of  the  boys  went 
to  the  ice  pond. 

On  Thursday  night  we  had  a  large  party 
at  the  gym.  The  little  boys  and  girls  went  to 
bed  early.  The  big  girls  and  boys  danced. 
Some  of  them  played  cards. — Tommy  Bailey. 

Last  Wednesday  some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
went  hems  for  Thanksgiving.  They  were  very 
happy  to  ses  their  families.  I  think  their 
families   were   happy   to   see   them,  too. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  boys  and  girls 
went  to  the  program.  They  sang  and  talked, 
but  Rev.  Reagan  did  not  come  to  offer  ihi 
prayer. 

At  1:30  we  went  to  the  dining  room.  Wc 
had  chicken,  cranberries,  dressing,  celery, 
mince-meat  pie,  carrots,  cookies,  mashed  pota- 
toes, corn  and  other  things. — Dale  Glasser. 

OUR  PICNIC  AND  HIKE 

Last  Friday  morning  at  10:30  we  walked  to 
the  northeast  to  find  a  good  place  to  stay  all 
day.  We  stopped  about  two  and  one  half 
miles  away  at  Rock  Corner.  Then  we  prepared 
our  food.  After  preparing  the  food,  we  put 
it  on  paper  plates.     We  sat  down  to  eat. 

After  a  v^-hile  Mr.  Starr  and  Mr.  Noble 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rocks  and  lcck;d 
at  us.  We  did  not  know  tha;  they  we  e  the  e. 
I  think  Mr.  Noble  shot  and  we  looked  up  and 
saw  them  on  the  rock.  We  were  very  much 
surprised.  Then  Mr.  Starr  climbed  down  and 
took  a  picture  of  us. 

We  walked  and  climbed  and  then  we  started 
back  to  school.  We  surely  had  a  good  time 
there. — Evdlyn  Higdem. 

THE  FIRST  BIRTHDAY 

November  30th  is  my  baby  sister's  birthday. 
She  is  one  year  old.  I  think  Mamma  made 
her  a  cake.  She  is  golden  haired  and  has 
blue  eyes.  I  think  she  has  got  her  first 
tooth,  too. 

Last  week  I  received  a  yard  of  blue  cloth 
to  make  Angel's  first  regular  dress.- 
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Before  I  left  for  school  she  weighed  eighteen 
or  nineteen  pounds,  but  she  must  weigh  about 
twenty-six   pounds   by  now. 

My  cousin  Arpha  and  her  husband  sent  the 
baby  a  present  last  Christmas.  It  was  called 
"Baby  Days."'  We  have  written  on  it.  My 
aunt  Rosalie  and  Uncle  Al  who  live  in  Cali- 
fornia sent  Angel  a  sweater,  an  embroidered 
cap,  and  booties.  They  were  pink.  I  have 
brought  the  booties  to  remember  Angel  by. 
They  are  too  small  for  her.  She  is  wearing 
regular   shoes  now.- — -Mercedes  Mayberry. 

Last  Saturday  after  dinner  I  went  to  town 
to  buy  some  things.  Then  we  boys  went 
to  Paul's  home.  Buddy,  Paul,  Larry,  Walter, 
Dale,  Fred,  Don,  Tommy  and  I  played  Hide- 
and-seek.  We  had  lots  of  fun.  My  father 
and  mother  came  to  school.  They  looked 
all  around  for  me,  but  they  could  not  find 
me. 

When  I  came  to  school  the  boys  told  me 
that  my  father  had  been  here.  I  almost 
cried.  After  awhile  my  father,  mother  and 
sister  came  back.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them. 
My  father  is  moving  to  another  new  house. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  busy.  I  can  not 
v.ait  to  see  my  new  home. — Bobby  Guerre. 

Today  is  Robert  Rummell's  birthday.  He 
is  13  years  old.  "Kitty"  and  I  gave  him  an 
apple  wrapped  with  white  paper  and  pretty 
r.bbons.     i  suppose  he  is  very  happy. 

This  weather  locks  much  like  spring  had 
come.  But  it  will  probably  snow  very  soon. 
I  hope  you  will  all  have  a  very  nice  Christmas. 

— Florence  DriscoU. 


A  WALK 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  girls  went  for  a 
walk  and  we  saw  Mrs.  Watts'  baby. 

Mrs.  Kirby  bought  one  box  of  caramel  candy. 

• — Aldine  Strong. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 

We  will  have  some  excitement  when  we  eat 
turkey  on  Thanksgiving.  Some  of  the  boys 
will  go  home  on  Thursday  and  the  boys  who 
do  not  go  home  will  go  hunting. 

— James  O'Brien. 

A  VISIT 

Yesterday  morning  the  Catholic  girls  visited 
Mrs.  Wa.ts'  heme.  They  visited  her  baby. 
Francis  trld  us  that  one  kitten  was  sick.  The 
other  kitten  was  afraid  of  us  and  ran  away. 

— Katie  C.  Boggio. 
JOURNAL 
Last  Saturday  afternoon  I  went  to  the  lake 
and  skated  on  the  ice.  The  ice  was  not  good. 
Pretty  soon  the  cold  weather  will  make  the  ice 
smooth  so  we  can  go  to  the  lake  and  enjoy 
skating. — Jack  Ruddy. 

HUNTING 
Last  Saturday  some  of  the  boys  went  hunting 
with  Mr.  Noble.  Mr.  Noble  shot  six  rabbits. 
He  would  have  shot  more  than  six  rabbits  but 
he  had  no  more  shells.  We  walked  back  to 
school. — Leonard  Mount. 
  (Please  turn  to  page  twelve.) 
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The  Christmas  season  has  arrived  once  more, 
bringing  with  it  the  usual  symbols  of  "Peace 
On  Earth,  Goodwill  Teward  Men."  Carols 
will  be  sung,  programs  given  and  gifts  pre- 
sented. 

While  participating  in  these  Christmas  ac- 
tivities we  should  not  forget  that  the  real 
Christmas  spirit  only  accompanies  the  actual 
deed  of  kindness.  And,  with  this  in  mind, 
we  should  sec  that  the  boys  and  girls  are 
given  their  chance,  where  possible,  to  contri- 
bute to  these  activities.  We  should  not  let 
them  develop  with  the  thought  of  receiving 
uppermost  in  their  minds;  because  they  should 
experience  the  joy  of  having  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  others  even  though  it  means 
the  sacrifice   of  some   personal  pleasures. 

We  can  renew  the  story  of  the  Christ  child 
and  what  His  coming  meant  to  the  world.  We 
can  teach  anew  the  age  old  precept,  that  it 
is   the   giving   and   not   the   gift   that  counts. 

— S. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  longer  Christ- 
mas vacation  period  this  year,  and  we  hope 
that  parents  will  cooperate  in  bringing  about 
the  prompt  return  of  all  pupils  after  the 
vacation  period  is  over.  This  responsibility 
includes  attention  to,  and  guidance  of,  the 
child's  activities  to  the  end  that  his  health 
will  permit  prompt  return.  We  had  splendid 
cooperation  from  most  parents  last  year  and 
we  do  appreciate  it. — S. 

A  slight  change  in  the  girls'  schedule  has 
been  arranged.  A  number  of  the  older  girls 
will  go  to  the  hospital  on  Monday  afternoons 
where  they  will  receive  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  nursing  and  hygiene.  Miss  Clara 
M.  Adams  will  have  charge  of  the  class. — S. 
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A  copy  of  the  Thorndike  Century  Junior 
Dictionary  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
each  boy  and  girl  from  the  5th  to  the  10th 
grade.  We  find  them  very  helpful  in  promot- 
ing individual  work.  Thev  have  stimulated 
reading  and  vocabulary  building. — S. 

THANKSGIVING  PROGRAM 
November  28,  1935 
Song — "Come  Ye  Thankful  People" 

Margie  Howard,  Wayne  Basset, 
Floyd  McDowell  and  Mike  Maloney 
Caroline  Avery 

Prayer    Rev.  Reagan 

Interpreted  by  Mr.  Noble 

Psalm  100  Margie  Howard 

Eunice  Brandt 
"What  We  Are  Thankful  For"      -      -  - 

 Small  Deaf  Children 

Recitation — "A   Thanksgiving  Lesson" 

 Lelia  Jensen 

Evelyn  Higdem 

Shad  owgraphs  

Pilgrims — Opal  Dickey,  Gladys  Roose,  Irene 
Clark,  Johnny  Farthing,  John  Savage, 
Joe  Kuzara 
Dutch  Girl — Frances  Kombol 
Indians — Eugene   Boggio,  James  O'Brien 
Address      -      -      .      .      Mr.  Lester  McMillen 

Interpreted  by  Mr.  Nobis 
Song — "Harvest   Tide"  .... 
Quartet — John     Evans,     Arthur  Sylvester, 
Edward  Petek 

We  have  taken  the  privilege  of  printing  part 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  McMillen  in  the 
course  of  his  talk  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Thanksgiving  ' 

We  are  told  that  the  first  Thanksgiving  was 
celebrated  at  Plymouth,  in  1621,  about  314 
years  ago.  Governor  William  Bradford  dec- 
lared it  such  and  after  the  church  services, 
the  Indians  and  white  men  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  together,  pleasantly.  The  Indians  were 
included  because  they  had  taught  the  white 
man  how  to  fish,  hunt,  and  grow  crops  in  this 
country.  Many  attempts  were  made  following 
this  to  establish  a  day  to  thank  our  Creator 
reverently  for  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  those  who 
toil  honestly  for  a  living.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  first  to  designate  the  last  Thursday  of 
November  for  that  purpose.  Today  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  ihe  governors  of  the 
various  states  or  the  president  from  changing 
that  date  if  they  wish.  However,  a  change  has 
not  been  made,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  re- 
cognize  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

However,  Thanksgiving  as  observed  today 
has  changed  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  A 
modern  child's  viewpoint  as  written  by  Lucille 
F«rd  reads  as  follows: 
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How  could  she  sit  so  very  still. 

That  little  Puritan  girl  of  old? 
How  could  she  be  so  very  good, 

And  always  do  as  she  was  told? 
How  could  she  sit  and  stitch  and  stitch 

And  keep  her  sampler  neat  and  clean. 
Or  work  embroidery  true  and  fine, 

Or  knit,  or  sew  seam  after  seam? 

I  try  so  very  hard  to  sew — 

My  thread  gets  in  a  tangled  knot; 
I  cannot  thread  my  needle,  and 

My  work  has  many  a  dirty  spot. 
I'm  glad  I  do  not  have  to  sit 

And  sew  and  get  my  sampler  done; 
I'm  thankful   that  I  live  today 

And  not  back  then — it's  lots  more  fun. 

No  Thanksgiving  Day  is  complete  without 
a  program  of  some  kind  and  getting  together 
to  talk  over  what  we  have  to  be  thankful  for. 
All  over  our  country  today  there  are  millions 
who  are  not  getting  together  tor  one  minute 
of  serious  reflection  and  thought.  I  think  you 
all  join  with  me  in  vvishing  that  all  could  enjoy 
a  program  today.  "We  are  thankful  for  all 
good  things  to  do  and  see  upon  the  earth,  for 
all  things  old  and  new  that  fill  the  days  with 
worth,  for  all  the  joys  that  leaven  the  busy 
lives  we  live,  for  friends  and  home  and  heaven, 
our  thanks  to  God  we  give." 

Will  each  of  you  think  for  just  a  minute 
about  the  one  thing  for  which  you  are 
most  thankful?  .  .  .  Now,  remember  it  for 
a  while.  I  wish  I  had  a  list  of  those  things. 
What  a  large  sheet  of  pleasant  things  it  would 
show!  I'll  bet  I'd  find  out  some  secrets,  too. 
And  I'll  bet  everyone  of  you  thought  of  some- 
thing for  which  you  could  be  thankful. 

Now  that  you  know  that  you  can  think  of 
things  for  which  you  are  thankful,  I  suggest 
that  sometime  today  you  make  a  list  of  as 
many  things  as  you  can.  Do  not  allow  your- 
self to  think  of  those  things  that  might  make 
you  unhappy. 

May  I  mention  some  things  we  all  have  a 
right  to  be  thankful  about? 

We  can  be  thankful  that  we  didn't  have  cur 
school  and  homes  shaken  down  by  earthquakes. 
We  can  be  thankful  that  our  country  prefers 
peace  to  war.  We  can  rejoice  in  our  friends, 
teachers,  good  books,  good  health,  warm  rooms, 
gymnasiums,  and  our  other  pleasant  surround- 
ings. Let  us  keep  in  a  position  where  we  can 
be  thankful  in  a  full  measure  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  I  am  going  to  urge  you  again  to  be 
thankful  by  closing  with  this  little  poem: 

For  health  and  strength  to  work  and  play. 
For  tasks  and  pleasures  every  day, 

Thanksgiving. 
For  school  and  teachers,  lessons  learned. 
For  duties  done  and  victories  earned. 

Thanksgiving. 

For  joy  and  beauty  everywhere, 

For  our  dear  country  bright  and  fair, 

Thanksgiving. 
For  hope  and  faith  and  love,  and  cheer. 
For  blessings  ours  throughout  the  year, 

Thanksgiving. 
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GALLAUDET  PROGRAM 
December  10,  1935 

Tableaux — The    Gallaudet  Monument 

Frances  Kombol   and   Joe  Kuzara 
High  Points  from  the  Life  of  Gallaudet 

 Second    Grade  Pupils 

Speeches — 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet 

 Mae  Ward 

MoUie  Sweet 
Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  .... 

 Frank  Sullivan 

Arthur  Sylvester 
Poem — Gallaudet — By   J.    Schuyler  Long 
1  &  3  verses      ....       Opal  Diskey 
9   8i   11   verses      -       -      -    Gladys  Henry 
Interpreters — -Miss  Serumgard  and  Mr.  Noble. 
GALLAUDET 
J.   Schuyler  Long 

Each  country  has  its  cherished  name 

Of   patriot   or  sage; 
Each  war  of  freedom  gives  to  fame 

A   name   for  heritage. 

And  he  who  wears  his  life  away 

In  some  great  cause  of  right, 

Deserves  the  wreath  as  much  as  they 
Who  perish  in  the  fight. 

He  spent  his  life  in  work  and  thought 

To  better  human  kind; 
The  battles  of  the  weak  he  fought 

In  knighthood  of  the  mind 

And  by  our  words  and  deeds  we'll  prove 
Our   hearts  are  loyal  yet. 

And  beat  with  gratitude  and  love 
For   you,   dear  Gallaudet. 

THOMAS  HOPKINS  GALLAUDET 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  is  the  name  of 
the  man  who  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  this  nation. 
He  is  reverently  remembered  by  all  deaf  people 
because  of  this  leadership. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  was  born  December  10,  1787, 
to  a  hardy  pioneer  family  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
later  made  his  home  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
His  ch  ef  inspiration  was  to  become  a  lawyer, 
but  ill  health  forced  him  to  give  up  his  plans. 
He  was  a  very  bright  pupil  in  his  school  work 
and  graduated  from  High  School  when  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  old.  He  entered  college  a 
short  time  later.  Soon  after  his  graduation 
from  college  he  become  interested  in  starting  a 
school  for  the  deaf. 

One  afternoon,  while  watching  some  of  the 
neighbors'  children  at  play,  he  noticed  one 
little  girl  who  was  not  as  active,  nor  as  alert 
as  the  rest  of  the  group.  Later  he  discovered 
that  she  coulsl  neither  hear  nor  talk.  It  was 
through  this  little  girl,  Alice  Cogswell,  that 
Dr.  Gallaudet  became  interested  in  starting 
a  school  for  the  deaf-mu»es  of  our  nation.  He 
had  heard  of  two  or  three  instructors  of  the 
deaf  in  foreign  countries  and  he  decided  to  go 
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abroad  and  try  to  learn  their  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  first  teacher  he  met  would  not  disclose 
his  methods  without  pay.  Gallaudet  had  no 
money,  but  he  did  not  let  this  one  failure  stop 
him.  He  was  determined  to  succeed  and  he 
went  on  to  an  institution  for  the  deaf  in 
France  from  where  he  obtained  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  beginning  of  a 
school  of  his  own.  With  his  assistant,  Laurence 
Clerc,  a  young  deaf  teacher  from  France,  he 
opened  the  first  cshool  for  the  deaf  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,   his   home  town. 

Among  his  first  students  were  Alice  Cogsv/ell 
and  Sophia  Fowler.  Sophia  was  a  very  pretty, 
dark-eyed  girl  and  her  charming  manners  soon 
won  for  her  the  love  of  this  great  man.  He 
tried  to  conceal  his  affections  for  her,  but  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  doing  so  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  persuaded  her  to  marry  him. 
Their  married  life  was  a  happy  one  and  they 
reared  a  sturdy  family  of  eight. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four.  Years  of  active  life  and  a  lingering 
illness  caused  his  death.  We  deaf  people 
shall  never  forget  that  it  was  he  who  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  be  educated. 

Since  Dr.  Gallaudet  spent  such  untiring  effort 
in  securing  a  means  of  education  for  us,  it  sesms 
that  every  one  of  us  should  rhow  our  deep 
appreciation  of  the  self-sacrifices  he  made.  We 
can  do  that  by  putting  forth  the  very  best  that 
is  in  us  in  an  effort  to  secure  an  education  that 
will  do  him  honor  and  prove  us  worthy  of 
the  interest  he  has  taken  in  securing  this 
possibility  for  us. 

The  character  of  Gallaudet  was  ideal.  He 
gave  his  life  for  the  benefit  and  the  pleasure 
of  others.  We  can  not  all  hope  to  be  as 
successful  as  this  great  benefactor  of  the  deaf, 
but  we  can  at  least  try. — Mae  Ward. 

EDWARD  MINER  GALLAUDET 

Along  with  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet, 
there  is  another  man  who  is  worthy  of  much 
honor  and  regard  for  his  help  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  This  man  is  the 
son  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  founder 
and  first  principal  of  the  first  school  for  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States.  Todav  we  also 
choose   to  honor  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet. 

Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  was  born  Feb. 
1837.  His  mother  was  Sophia  Fowler  Gallau- 
det, a  deaf  woman  whom  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet  taught  in  his  first  school  at  Hart- 
ford. She  helped  create  Gallaudet's  interest 
in  the  deaf.  Edward  received  his  education 
at  Trinity  College,  Conn.,  and  while  there  he 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  scholar.  He  gradu- 
ated from  that  college  at  the  age  of  19  with  an 
honorary  degree.  Other  degrees  were  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Yale,  Harvard  and  George  Wash- 
ington University.  His  graduation  startad 
him  on  his  life's  work  as  an  educator  of  the 
deaf.  He  took  up  the  work  of  his  father 
and  secured  a  position  at  the  Hartford  School. 
While  there  he  had  one  purpose  in  mind.  He 
wanted  to  create  a  school  for  higher  education 
for  the  deaf,  but  he  did  not  know  how  this 
task  was  to  be  done.  ; 


Later  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided to  build  a  college  for  the  deaf  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  bears  the  name,  Gal- 
laudet College,  in  honor  of  Edward's  father. 
Edward  was  invited  to  be  the  president  and 
superintendent  of  this  college.  It  is  the  only 
college  for  the  deaf  in  the  world. 

Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  also  added  to  the 
comfort  of  the  deaf  by  securing  funds  from 
congress.  Beautiful  grounds  were  created  and 
buildings  erected  on  the  tract  of  land  on 
which  the  college  was  located.  Edward  ,;x- 
pended  much  of  his  efforts  toward  making  the 
school  better,  and  in  trying  to  put  it  o  i  a 
level  with  other  colleges.  He  encouraged  speech 
and  speech-reading  for  students  who  could  pro- 
fit by  them.  He  was  president  of  the  college 
for  54  years. 

Much  can  be  said  about  Edward  Miner 
Gallaudet.  He  had  a  wonderful  per.-ionaljty 
which  helped  him  get  many  things  for  the 
deaf.  He  had  a  host  of  great  friends  and 
was  well  liked  and  respected  by  all  his  deair 
pupils.  His  death  was  a  great  shock  to  his 
many  friends,  for  he  was  loved  by  all. 

— Frank  Sullivan. 

The  American  National 
Red  Cross 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  an 
organization  founded  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  the  sick  and  the  wounded  in  time  of  war. 

The  idea  of  founding  a  society  to  give 
volunteer  aid  during  wars  was  started  by  Henri 
Dunant  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1S62.  He 
had  sesn  appalling  scenes  of  horrible  suffering, 
because  of  the  lack  of  human  and  medical  aid 
on  the  battlefields  during  the  war  in  Italy.  He 
wrote  pamphlets  describing  the  scenes  and  ap- 
pealing for  help.  His  descriptions  quickly 
awakened  sympathy  and  the  society  was  founded 
at  once. 

In  1864,  a  convention  with  representatives 
from  26  nations  met  at  Geneva  and  laid  down 
the  principles  of  the  modern  Red  Cross. 

I  shall  state  a  few  of  these  principles. 

The  wounded  soldiers  on  both  sides  were 
to  be  respected  and  military  hospitals  were  to 
be  regarded  as  neutral.  The  personnel  and 
materials  of  the  hospital  were  to  be  given  pro- 
tection. The  symbol  of  this  protection  was  to 
be  a  white  flag  bearing  a  red  cross  in  the  back- 
ground— this  flag  still  exists  and  is  known  as 
the  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross  throughout  the 
world. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  was 
founded  by  Clara  Barton  in  1881  under  the 
name,  "The  American  Asrociation  of  the  Red 
Cross."  The  motive  cf  the  first  organization  wa-, 
to  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed during  the  civil  war.  Its  work  was  so  out- 
standing that  on  January  5,  1905  it  was  in- 
corporated as  the  American  Red  Cross  with 
the  president  of  the  United  States  as  its  official 
head  and  the  war  department  as  its  auditor. 
Although  the  president  of  the  United  States 
is  its  official  head,  its  active  head  is  Rear  Admiral 
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Gary  T.  Grayson,  chairman  of  the  central 
committee. 

The  organization  maintains  its  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  with  branches  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  San  Francisco,  California.  It 
has  over  11,000,000  members  and  12,709 
chapters  in  the  United  States  and  its  outlying 
possessions.  Each  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  information  as  to  available  hospital  space, 
lists  of  supplies,  and  supply  sources  and  similar 
data.  In  event  of  a  disaster  the  nearest  chapter 
goes  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken  community 
and  wires  headquarters  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage  and  the  amount  of  aid  required. 

The  Red  Cross  was  most  active  during  the 
world  war.  It  maintained  numerous  base 
hospitals,  ambulance  corps,  convalescent  homes, 
canteens  and  military  hospitals.  In  addition  it 
had  23,000  trained  nurses  and  a  woman  vol- 
unteer motor  corps  of   14,000  members. 

Important  among  the  disasters  in  which  the 
Red  Cross  has  administered  help  are  the  North- 
ern Ohio  Tornado  of  1924,  the  Midwestern 
Tornado  of  1925,  the  Florida  hurricanes  of 
1926,  the  Mississippi  river  valley  flood  of  1927, 
the  recent  hurricanes  on  the  mainland  and  the 
Florida  Keys  and  the  Helina  earthquakes  of 
1935. 

Sufferers  in  many  other  disasters  have  been 
aided  and  given  a  new  lease  on  life  by  the  tire- 
less Red  Cross  workers. 

The  development  of  the  Red  Cross  since  its 
founding  by  Henri  Dunant  in  Switzerland  and 
Clara  Barton  in  the  United  States  has  began  a 
tendency  to  regard  the  lessening  of  human 
suffering  as  a  worthy  undertaking.  Poverty, 
floods,  hurricanes  and  disasters  of  all  kinds 
have  been  made  less  cruel  by  the  helping  hand 
extended  by  the  ever  ready  Red  Cross  Workers. 

— Caroline  E.  Avery 

Braille  Readers  Keep  Informed 
on  African  War 

"Keeping  up  with  Braille"  has  enabled 
Butte's  blind  population  to  discuss  the  Ethio- 
pian situation  in  a  highly  intelligent  manner. 
There  are  about  25  blind  persons  in  Silver 
Bow  county,  most  of  whom  are  subscribers  to 
a  well-known  magazine  published  in  New  York 
city,  and  which  has  been  devoting  considerable 
space  to  the  African  war.  The  latest  issue  of 
the  magazine — with  its  raised  alphabet — has 
a  very  comprehensive  article  on  the  subject,  in- 
cluding a  map  of  Ethiopia. 

Judge  J.  J.  McNamara,  who  is  conceded  to 
be  Butte's  most  advanced  Braille  student,  says 
there  were  62,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  in  1930,  an  increase  of  10,000  over  1920. 
Most  of  these  are  Braille  students,  he  declared, 
some  of  them  real  experts.  Judge  McNamara, 
himself,  can  read  Braille  almost  as  fast  as  one 
with  perfect  sight  can  read  a  newspaper.  He 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  10,  shortly  after 
which  he  entered  the  state  school  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  at  Boulder,  Montana,  where  he  re- 
mained almost  six  years.  In  addition  to  master- 
ing the  Braille  system — which  he  admits  may 
be  picked  up  in  a  few  weeks — the  judge  nursued 


the  usual  line  of  school  studies,  including  music. 
He  plays  the  violin.  He  entered  the  school  in 
1893,  the  first  student  from  Silver  Bow  county. 

Judge  McNamara  not  only  reads  Braille  but 
writes  it.  The  alphabet  is  a  series  of  dots. 
The  do  ts  are  made  through  the  use  of  a  metal 
plate  that  is  indented  with  small  holes  and  a 
puncher  held  in  the  hand.  The  metal  plate, 
which  is  about  three  inches  in  width  and  as  long 
as  the  paper  is  wide,  is  placed  across  the  sheet, 
with  the  protruding  dents  on  the  lower  side. 
As  the  puncher  is  pressed  down  it  forces  the 
protuding  dents  into  the  paper.  The  number 
and  position  of  the  indentations  left  in  the 
paper  indicates  the  letter.  Sometimes  a  single 
mark  means  a  whole  word,  or  even  a  phrase. 

"We  have  shorthand,  too,  in  this  business," 
said  Judge  McNamara.  "Frequently  when  a 
witness  is  testifying  in  a  case  before  me  I  get 
out  my  equiprr«2nt  and  take  notes  on  what  he 
is  saying.  That  is  when  I  use  my  shorthand. 
These  notes  are  often  of  great  value  to  me." 

— Butte  Standard. 

A  Mother  Finds  A  Way  to  Create 
Good  Habits  in  Her 
Young  Child 

After  Many  Failures  She  Succeeds  By 
Resorting  to  "Substitution" 

How  can  I  break  Billy  of  using  undesirable 
language,  aud  of  sauciness?"  asked  Mrs. 
Newcomer  of  her  neighbor  who  was  a  more 
experienced  mother. 

'Good  habits  for  bad,'  is  my  motto,"  was 
th-;  reply,  and  at  the  wondering  look  on  Mrs, 
Newcomer's  face,  she  laughed,  then  went  on 
to  explain.  "When  my  Carl  was  small,  I  be- 
gan trying  to  break  him  of  bad  habits  by 
scolding  and  punishing;  this  caused  a  great 
deal  of  distress  to  both  of  us.  Then  one  day 
after  some  of  the  neighbors'  children  had 
made  too  free  a  use  of  the  name  of  God  and 
little  Carl  had  picked  up  their  expressions,  I 
thought  of  a  better  way. 

"I  explained  to  Carl  that  it  was  better  not 
to  use  God's  nama  that  way  and  suggested  that 
when  excited  he  might  say  'Christopher  Colu- 
mbus,' 'Robinson  Crusoe,'  'O  Joy,'  or  'Jump- 
ing Crickets.'  The  last  two  seemed  quite  funny 
to  Carl,  and  he  went  around  saying,  "O  Joy' 
and  'Jumping  Crickets'  until  the  expressions 
were  fixed  in  his  mind  and  came  readily  to  his 
tongue  when  an  occasion  called  for  an  ejacu- 
lation. 

"When,  because  of  carelessness  on  my  part, 
he  fell  into  the  habit  of  whining,  'I  don't 
want  to,'  when  told  it  was  time  to  come  in 
and  get  dressed  for  dinner,  or  to  pick  up  play- 
things, or  go  to  bed,  I  took  the  time  to  make 
the  change  in  his  activity  a  pleasant  one. 
Sometimes  a  'surprise'  would  be  awaiting  him; 
very  often  I  had  a  little  joke  to  tell;  always  I 
met  him  with  a  pleasant  smile.  The  whining 
habit  was  soon  superseded  by  eager  readiness. 
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''Then  my  Marie  used  to  become  so  absorbed 
in  her  play  that  she  never  wanted  to  stop,  but 
would  always  say,  Tn  a  minute,  and  the  minute 
would  be  multiplied  nsany-  fold.  So  I  told 
her  that  v>'henever  I  could  I  would  give  warn- 
ing calls.  If  I  called  her  name  three  tiirJcs,  it 
would  mean  she  still  had  ten  minutes  in  which 
to  play,  if  I  called  twice,  she  would  have  five 
minutes,  but  when  I  called  it  once  she  must 
come  immediately.  The  habit  of  coming 
promptly  at  a  single  call  formed  quickly,  and 
she  was  happier  because  of  it. 

"I  had  allowed  the  children  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  throwing  down  their  wraps  and  books 
anywhere  when  they  came  in.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  remember  where  they  had  left 
them,  afterwards.  Now  I  had  to  correct  this 
so  I  appointed  a  certain  table  for  their  books, 
and  low  hooks  for  their  hats  and  coats  in  the 
hall  cloret,  which  was  handy  when  they  came 
in.  Then  I  took  them  to  a  club  to  see  the 
checking  room.  After  that  they  took  turns 
piayinp  'checking  clerk.' 

Bur  the  'clerk'  had  to  be  paid  for  the  three 
days  he  was  on  duty.  It  might  be  an  apple, 
perhaps  some  marbles  or  a  cut-out.  It  was  not 
long  before  one  child  after  another  decided 
he  did  not  need  a  'checking  clerk'  but  could 
take  care  of  his  things  himself.  And  there 
really  were  remarkably  few  lapses." 

"That  all  sounds  like  good  psychology,"  said 
Mrs.  Newcomer,  as  rhe  rose  to  go.  "I  shall 
try  to  apply  some  of  your  methods  with  Billy. 

— Home  Magazine. 
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Vi^.uai  Educalion  for  the  Deaf 

(Continued   from  page  two.) 

points  that  the  class  might  overlook.  The 
operator  of  the  projector  keeps  her  eyes  fo- 
cused on  the  speaker  until  he  finishes,  then 
she  uc«es  another  slide.  From  her  experien- 
ces the  instructor  feels  that  the  film  strips, 
still  films,  and  glass  rlides,  in  a  way,  are  pos- 
sibly of  more  benefit  t3  the  deaf  than  the 
motion  pictures  as  the  deaf  need  slow  and  still 
pictures  in  order  to  see  more  and  to  retain 
more.  They  are  more  able  to  follow  the  ex- 
planation of  their  teacher.  Motion  pictures 
move  so  fast  that  the  teacher  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  with  the  picture,  and  to 
bring  out  all  the  important  points  to  the 
class. 

The  visual  education  department  has  a  well 
equipped  museum  where  charts,  maps,  and  mo- 
dels are  used  as  visual  aids.  Models  of  ma- 
chines, and  engines,  mounted  specimens,  and 
preserved  material  are  found  there.  There 
are  also  well  indexed  pictures,  and  pamphlet 
files.  The  visual  aids  are  well  stored,  and  well 
catalogued.  A  list  of  pictures  which  are  to 
be  shown  during  the  next  month  is  printed 
by  the  printing  class.  These  lists  are  distri- 
buted to  every  teacher.  If  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  suitable,  the  teacher  makes  reservations 
for  her  class. 

Many  schools  hestitate  to  establish  a  visual 
education  department  because  they  are  afraid 
that  the  expense  will  be  too  great.     This  may 


be  true  in  the  beginning,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  the  use  of  visual  aids  will  help  lower  the 
costs  rather  than  raise  them;  the  results  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  cost. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  DEAF 

(Continued  from  page  seven.) 

HUNTING 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Noble  took 
some  of  the  boys  hunting  with  him.  We 
walked  in  the  hills.  Mr.  Noble  shot  six  rabbits. 
They  were  jack  rabbits.  There  were  gray  and 
white  and  their  meat  was  tough. — John  Evans. 

A  PARTY 

We  had  a  card  party  last  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 16th.  After  we  played  cards  for  a  while,  the 
girls  gave  a  program. 

Mollie  Sweet  and  Annie  Kombol  did  a  sailor 
dance.  Eunice  Brandt  and  Catherin-o  did  an 
Old  Man  Swan  dance.  We  liked  the  dances 
very  much. 

After  the  dances  we  had  some  cookies  and 
punch.  Then  we  played  cards  again.  When 
the  party  was  over,  two  of  the  girls  rerved 
candy  to  us.  We  took  the  candy  out  of  hats. 
It  was  valentine  candy. — James  O'Brien. 

PLASTERING   THE  JAIL 

My  father  and  I  worked  in  town  last  sum- 
mer. We  liked  it  better  than  working  on  the 
farm   because    we    made   more  money. 

We  put  a  thin  coat  of  cement  on  the  outside 
of  the  jail.  We  worked  about  two  weeks  and 
half.    We  need  the  money  to  buy  food. 

My  father  wanted  me  to  help  him  with  the 
cement.     My  brother  and  I  hauled  sand. 

We  hauled  the  sand  19  miles.  We  had 
two  teams.  We  took  the  sand  home.  A  man 
hauled  it  by  truck  to  the  town  jail. 

I  threw  the  sand  against  a  screen  to  reparate 
the  coarse  rocks.  We  needed  fine  sand  to  mike 
the  plaster  smooth. 

I  mixed  the  sand  with  water  and  cement 
in  a  b;g  vat  and  then  I  carried  it  to  my  father 
on  a  hod.  The  cemen>  was  very  heavy.  It  was 
hard  work.  I  would  rather  do  farm  work  if 
I  could-  make  as  much  money. — John  Savage. 


THE  FLAGS 

Mr.  Starr  had  some  boys  put  a  flag  in  each 
of  the  school  rooms.  They  also  put  one  in 
our  sewing  room.  It  looked  very  colorful.  We 
should  have  a  flag  to  honor  our  country, 
America,  because  a  long  time  ago  there  Vv^as  a 
man  who  did  not  like  his  country.  He  was 
put  on  a  chip  and  was  kept  there  by  some 
officers.  I  once  read  a  story  about  that  man, 
"The  Man  without  a  Country."  I  also  found 
a  picture  of  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old 
in  the  newspaper.  He  wouldn't  salute  the  flag 
and  now  he  is  kept  in  a  place  where  he  can 
not  see  it. — Clarice  Petrick. 

OUR  VISIT 

We  went  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  before 
our  shopping.     After  we  went  in,  we  all  sat 
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down.  Mrs.  Watts  went  upstairs  and  brought 
Little  William.  She  lay  him  in  my  arms  and 
took  off  a  pink  wool  blanket  Each  girl  held 
William.  Then  Mrs.  Watts  put  William  to  bed 
and  showed  us  all  William's  presents.  They 
were  very  cute.  We  had  a  hot  drink  with 
marshmallow  in  it  and  some  cookies.  I  helped 
her  put  all  the  cups  on  the  cupboard.  We  went 
shopping.  I  enjoyed  my  visit  with  Little 
William.    I  hope  that  I  can  see  him  again. 

— Anna  Kombol. 

THE   WEST  INDIES 

The  West  Indies  are  south-east  of  Florida 
near  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  long  time  ago 
Columbus  found  them,  he  thought  it  was 
India  because  he  was  looking  for  a  new 
route  to  India.  There  were  beautiful  birds, 
trees,  and  other  different  things.  The  people 
of  Europe  hurried  to  find  gold  and  to  claim 
the  land  before  someone  else  settled  it.  They 
called  it  "A  rush  to  the  Indies." 

Today  different  countries  claim  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  There  are  eight  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.  They  are  Bahama  Islands, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Jamaica, 
Lesser  Antilles,  Porto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands. 
They  grow  Sugar  Cane,  tobacco,  pineapples, 
bananas,  coffee  and  cocoanuts.  The  most  im- 
portant crop  of  the  island  is  sugar  cane. 

There  are  about  11,381,000  people  in  the 
West  Indies.  There  are  some  white  and  dark 
brown  people,  the  rest  are  black. 

— Edward  Pet.'^k. 

AN  EXPERIMENT 

We  learned  in  hygiene  class  that  bones  are 
made  of  lime  and  other  minerals.  The  lime 
makes  them  hard  so  they  give  the  body  its 
shape. 

Mr.  Noble  told  us  that  vinegar  would  soften 
bones.  To  prove  it  he  showed  us  an  experiment 
with  an  egg.    An  egg  shell  is  also  made  of  lime. 

We  put  a  frest  egg  in  some  vinegar  and  left 
it  over  night.  We  examined  the  egg  and 
found  that  the  shell  had  softened. 

We  took  the  egg  down  to  the  science  room 
and  covered  it  with  vaseline.  Then  we  dropped 
a  lighted  match  in  a  small  flask  and  immediately 
set  the  egg  on  the  mouth  of  the  flask. 

When  the  match  burned  the  oxygen  out, 
the  egg  slipped  into  the  flask  even  though  it 
was  larger  than  the  mouth  of  the  container 
because  the  shell  was  soft  like  rubber  and 
also  slippery. 

After  this,  Mr.  Watts  blew  into  the  fla;'k. 
The  air  pressure  pushed  the  egg  out  so  rapidly 
that  he  could  not  catch  it.  It  fell  and  spattered 
on  the  floor.     We  laughed. 

The  vinegar  that  softened  the  egg  shell 
will  do  the  same  to  a  bone,  because  they 
both  are  made  of  lime. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  some  fun,  try 
this,  yourself. — Clarice  Petrick. 

THE  SOCIETY  PROGRAM 

The  society  had  a  card  party.  We  invited 
Mrs.  Watts,  Mrs.  Griffin,  Mr.  Starr  and  Mr. 
Noble   to   attend   the   party.     We   went  there 


at  7  o'clock.  We  picked  our  place  cards 
out  of  a  hat.  The  cards  had  a  Thanksgiving 
Turkey  on  them.  There  were  four  members  on 
each  table.  We  played  whist  and  other  games. 
Anna  Kombol,  MoUie  Sweet,  Eunice  Brandt 
and  I  changed  our  clothes  for  dance  costumes. 
Eunice  and  I  did  an  Old  Man  Swane  dance. 
Then  Mollie  and  Anna  did  a  Sailor  dance. 
After  the  program  we  had  assorted  cookies 
and  orange  punch.  We  played  other  games. 
Eunice  and  I  stood  and  held  hats  which  con- 
tained candy  kisses.  All  members  stood  in  line 
and  they  each  took  one  and  then  went  home. 
We  had  a  grand  time  and  enjoyed  ourselves. 

— Catherine  Noyd. 

TURKEY 

The  turkey  is  a  large  bird,  which  is  common 
wherever  poultry  is  raised.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America  and  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  early  explorers  in  1530.  It 
is  a  beautiful  bird  with  bright,  glossy  plumage. 
A  full  grown  male  weighs  from  12  to  25 
pounds,  but  the  female  is  much  smaller. 

The  turkey  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of 
domesticated  birds.  At  Thanksgiving  time 
the  turkey  is  a  national  holiday  treat,  in 
the  LInited  States. — Joe  H.  Kuzara. 

MY   FALL  WORK 

I  worked  for  the  Harris  Plumbing  Co.'  This 
company  is  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It 
took  a  contract  from  P.  W.  A.  to  do  repair 
work  at  this  school. 

I  helped  dig  the  trench  and  lay  the  tile  for 
a  new  steam  line.  When  the  pipe  was  laid 
1  helped  the  plumber  carry  the  pipes  and  join 
them.  When  the  plumber  had  finished  the 
connections  at  the  man-hole  we  mixed  cement 
with  a  machine  and  put  in  the  walls  of  the 
man-hole.  A  man-hole  is  used  in  making 
repairs  on  the  oipe-line  after  it  has  been 
covered  up. 

We  put  in  new  pipe  from  the  power  house 
to  the  main  building  and  from  there  to  the 
shop.  The  pipe  was  laid  inside  of  some  tile 
pipe.  We  packed  the  pipe  with  asbestos. 
After  the  tile  joints  were  sealed  with  cement 
I  helped  fill  in  the  trench. 

Now  that  the  job  is  finished  I  am  going 
to  school. — Tom  Chop. 

MUSCLES 

Muscles  are  part  of  the  human  body.  They 
help  us  to  move.  They  make  the  heart  beat 
and  puch  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  muscles  move  the  bones  and  organs 
of  the  body.  They  help  digest  the  food  in 
the  stomach.  They  make  the  chest  and 
diaphragm  move  when  we  breathe.  They 
move  the  jaws  when  we  eat,  and  help  to 
hold   the   body  straight. 

Muscles  are  sometimes  known  as  flesh  and 
they  are  sometimes  called  lean  meat.  The 
muscles  are  made  of  long  strings  of  meat 
which  are  called  fibres. 

There  are  .about  five  hundred  muscles  in 
the  body.  Fifty  of  them  are  found  in  each 
arm  and  leg.     The  muscles  are  of  many  sizes 
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and  shapes.  They  may  be  flat,  round,  long 
or  short. 

Alcohol  makes  the  muscles  weak  and  they 
do  not  do  their  work  easily.  If  we  never 
drink  alcohol  the  muscles  will  be  stronger  and 
healthier.  Using  the  muscles  is  called  exercise 
and  It  helps  the  body  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

— Eunice  Brandt. 

MONTANA 

Montana  is  bound  on  the  north  by  Canada, 
on  the  south  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  on  the 
east  by  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  on  the 
west  by  Idaho. 

Montana  ranks  as  the  third  largest  state  in 
the   Union.     Its  capital  is  Helena. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  cross  the  state  in 
the  western  part  with  the  Bitter  Root  range  at 
the  extreme  west  side. 

The  Government  has  developed  the  methods 
of  irrigation  to  a  high  degree.  The  result 
is  the  production  of  large  crops  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  especially  in  the  Bitteroot,  Missoula, 
and   Flathead  Valleys. 

Wheat,  oats,  flaxseed,  barley,  rye,  corn,  hay, 
potatoes,  and  sugar  beets  are  the  principal 
products. 

Montana  has  numerous  dead  or  dry  trees. 
Its  has  more  than  hfty-eight  millon  board 
feet  of  timber,  much  of  which  is  the  valuable 
white  pine.  Other  kinds  are  larch,  spruce, 
cedar,  douglas  fir,  white  fir,  lodge-pole  pine 
(valuable  for  telegraph  poles),  hemlock  and 
yellow  pine. 

In  beauty,  Montana  is  not  surpassed.  Its 
mountains  are  rugged  and  picturesque.  Glacier 
Paik  on  the  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  the  world.  The  park  contains  millions  of 
acres  of  the  finest  mountain  country. 

— Florence  Reinke. 
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GIF.LS'  ITEMS 

Florence   Reinke,  Reporter 

Borghild  Vassend  has  been  in  the  hospital. 
She  is  back  in  school  now. 

A  former  pupil,  Minnie  Kowis,  is  taking  up 
beauty  culture.  We  hope  she  will  get  along 
all  right. 

We  wish  you  all  a  good,  old-fashioned  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  New  Year  of  joy  anid 
contentment. 

Mrs.  Painter  of  Missoula  brought  Florence 
Smith  with  her  when  she  came  to  visit  her 
daughter,  Dolores. 

A  bazaar  was  held  in  the  office  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week.  It  was  held  to  sell  some  of  the 
things  the  girls  have  made  in  the  sewing  class. 
Everything  sold  in  the  short  time  of  one  half 
hour. 

Florence  Reinke's  folks  brought  her  back  to 
school  after  the  vacation  and  they  also  brought 
Mrs.  D.  Robinson  and  her  daughter  Katherine 
with  them.  The  Robinsons  described  the  earth- 
quake damage  in  Helena. 


Henry  Boggio  was  here  to  visit  his  sister 
Katie  and  his  brother  Eugene  during  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation.  Henry  works  at  the 
C.  C.  C.  camp  near  Bozeman.  His  brother 
and  sister  were  glad  to  see  him. 

The  girls  who  did  not  go  home  for  Thanks- 
giving were  invited  to  a  card  party  by  Mrs. 
Griffiin,  on  November  30th.  Fruit  salad, 
cookies,  and  tea  were  served  as  refreshments. 
The  girls  reported  a  good  time. 

The  Merry  Makers  Club  held  a  "Kid  Party" 
to  celebrate  Eunice  Brandt's  birthday.  We  drew 
favors  and  in  each  package  we  found  fortunes. 
Some  were  very  funny.  After  several  games 
we  adjourned  to  let  the  infants  get  their  beauty 
sleep. 

The  girls  have  started  basketball  practice 
and  are  looking  forward  to  some  peppy  games. 

Sreve  Ward  from  Whitehall  visited  his  sister 
Mae,  on  Friday,  Nov.  15.  Mae  was  glad  to  see 
him.  He  took  her  to  town  and  showed  her 
a  good  time. 

Among  those  who  went  home  during  the 
holidays  were  MoUie  Sweet,  Mae  Ward, 
Catherine  Noyd,  Hildegarde  Wudel,  Adele 
Mudro,  and  Florence  Reinke.  They  came  back 
with  bright  faces  and  tales  of  prodigious 
Thanksgiving  appetites. 

Hildegarde  Wudel's  mother  and  father  will 
celebrate  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  on 
Dec.  29th.  Her  family  will  go  to  Parkston, 
South  Dakota,  to  hold  a  reunion.  She  wishes 
she  could  go,  but  school  work  requires  all  of 
her  attention  at  present. 

The  older  girls  went  down  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watts'  home  not  long  ago.  Their  baby  is 
adorable  and  they  have  so  many  cute  baby 
things  for  him.  The  girls  passed  them  around 
so  all  could  see.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  served 
cocoa  and  cookies.  It  was  the  first  "baby 
seeing"  party  we  had  ever  attended. 

BOYS'  ITEMS 

Richard  Mullins,  Reporter 

The  pupils  who  received  packages  for 
Thanksgiving  were  pleasantly  surprised. 

Johnny  Hetland  had  a  visit  with  his  parents. 
He  went  to  Butte  with  them  and  returned  the 
next  day. 

Our  Thanksgiving  vacation  was  very  pleasant 
and  we  pupils  are  looking  forward  to  another 
at  Christmas  time. 

Thomas  Chop  has  been  working  with  the 
P.  W.  A.  on  the  school  project.  He  has  come 
back  now  to  take  up  his  school  work. 

The  Boulder  Benefit  Dance  was  a  success. 
The  dance  was  given  on  November  17th.  It 
was  given  by  the  American  Legion  to  help 
the  earthquake  victims  at  Helena. 

We  are  mighty  glad  to  see  Old  Sol  again. 
The  weather  is  warmer  and  it  looks  like  spring. 
The  only  things  which  remind  us  of  winter 
are  the  bare  trees  and  the  absence  of  birds. 


Children's  Paile 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


AN  APPLE  SANTA  CLAUS 


Things  you  need: 

a  round  red  apple 
a  marshmallow 
three  cloves 
six  toothpicks 
some  cotton 

How  to  do  it: 

Put  the  marshmallow  on  the  top 
of  the  apple  for  a  head.  Use  a 
toothpick  to  fasten  it. 

Make  two  eyes  and  a  nose  with 
cloves. 

Use  a  red  pencil  or  ink  to  make 
the  mouth. 

Twist  cotton  around  toothpicks 
to  make  the  arms  and  legs. 

Use  cotton  to  make  a  cap,  beard 
and  belt. 

Put  one  toothpick  behind  to 
make  it  stand  up. 


The  new  children  know  these  new  words: 
Nouns 


Numbers 


an  ear,   an  eye,  a  moiith,   a  Qne,   two,   three,   four,  five, 

spoon,  a  cup,  a  flag,  a  knife,  a  fork,         ^i^^  ^^d  seven, 
a  turkey,  and  some  apples. 

.         .  Speech 
Adjectives  ^ 

brown,     white,     rough     and  Who,  a  show,  the  sun,  two, 

smooth.  and  four. 

Commands 

Skip.,    Turn  around..    Laugh.,    Wave.,    Come  to  me. 
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We  know  these  new  words: 

a  truck,  some  skates,  December,  a  Christmas  tree,  a  star.  Thanksgiving, 
November,  a  sled,  some  doughnuts,  Santa  Claus,  Christmas. 

— Miss  Serumgard's  Class. 


Draw  a  line  under  the  right  word. 

1.  Santa  Claus  is        small        fat  thin. 

2.  He  comes  at        Thanksgiving        Hallowe'en  Christmas. 

3.  He  puts        holes        toys        mice        in  our  stockings. 
4-  His  suit  is        black        green  red. 


JESUS 

Jesus  was  a  baby.     Mary  was  His  mother.      Jesus  was  born  on 
Christmas  Day. 


SANTA  CLAUS 

Santa  Claus  came  Christmas  night.   He  gave  Mary  and  Tom  a  doll,  a 
ball,  a  horn  and  some  skates.    They  were  happy. 


MARY  LEE'S  CHRISTMAS 

Mary  Lee  was  a  good  little  girl  but  sometimes  she  was  selfish.  She 
did  not  want  the  other  little  girls  to  play  with  her  dolls  and  dishes.  She  wrote 
a  letter  to  Santa  Ciaus.  She  told  him  to  bring  her  many  toys  for  Christmas. 

One  day  Mary  Lee's  mother  told  her  about  a  poor  little  girl.  The  little 
girl  had  no  toys.    Mary  Lee  was  sorry. 

She  made  some  dresses  for  one  of  her  dolls.  She  gave  the  doll  t©  the 
little  girl  for  Christmas.    The  little  girl  was  happy.    Mary  Lee  was  happy,  too. 
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